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Since the death of his late Majesty, 
Windsor Castle, which has been the 
palace of Kings for more than seven 
centuries, ceased to be a royal re- 


~ sidence until within the last few days, 
- when his his 


resent Majesty fixed 

court within its ancient walls. The 
welcome of George IV. to the palace 
of his ancestors, was enthusiastically 


ardent: the bells were rung, the guns: 


fired, the houses illuminated, the streets 
crowded ; corporation dinners, fancy 
balls, and a public dinner.to the poor, 
were among the demonaiations of joy 
—Windsor indeed was f again. 
Anxious always to ‘* catch the sub- 
jects living as they rise,” we have 
deemed the present a fit occasion for 
introducing to our readers an historical 
account of the ancient Castle of Wind- 
sor, with an engraving of that noble 
building, in the best style of our good 


* friends, Messrs. Craig and Sears. 


Windsor Castle, in Berkshire, twen- 


ty-two miles anda half from London, is‘ 
delightfully situated on the summit of a - 
hill, rising with a gentle’ ‘ascent ‘from © 


the banks of the Thames. [t was built 


by William the First, improperly called" 


Vox. II, 


the Conqueror, since his claim to the 
crown was as good as that of Harold, 
whom he dethroned. The prospects to 
the East, North, and West; are exten- 
sive and beautifal, and on the South the 
view is bounded by the wild and pic- 
turesque scenery of the forest. On the 
declivity of the hill is a terrace faced 
with a rampart of free stone, 1870 feet 
in length. The castle is divided into 
two courts or wards with a large round 
tower between them, the whole cccu- 
pying about twelve acres of ground, 
and having many batteries and towers 
for its defence. The upper court is a 
spacious quadrangle, formed of the 
round tower on the West, the private 
apartments of the Sovereign on the 
South and East, and the royal apart- 
ments, St. George’s Hall, and the Cha- 
pel Royal, on the North. Almostevery 
department in this division of the Cas- 
tle is ornamented with valuable paint- 
ings. It would far exceed our limits to 
trace the history of Windsor Castle 
through the long period in which it has 
been a royal residence; though it has 
often been the scene of ‘interesting 
events, Z , 
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Charles the First, previously to the 
commencement of his misfortunes, fre- 
quently resided at Windsor ; and, like 
many of his royal predecessors, made 
it his place of retreat in times of civil 
commotion. To its sanctuary he re- 
tired from the insults of a tumultuous 
populace, in. the winter of 1642; at 
which time the Committee of the House 
of Commons followed the King from 
Westminster to Windsor in boats, 
guarded by a great number of water- 
men, and there prevailed upon his Ma- 
jesty to. desist from his prosecution of 





the iP Ss. 

The Castle, a shorttime subsequent to 
this, was possessed by the republican 
general, Sir William Waller, who held 
his quarters there with four thousand 
horse and foot. General Fairfax, in 
the year 1645, lay at Windsor with his 
army, and from thence dispatched the 
too successful Cromwell with the de- 
tachment of horse, that did such fatal 
execution upon feur regiments of the 
king’s cavalry. It was also at this 
castle that Cromwell and Ireton, and 
the other puritanical rebel officers, af- 
ter seeking the Lord, drew up the au- 
dacious remonstrance, which they sent 
to Parliament, demanding that the King 
should be brought to justice, and that 
the Prince of Wales and Duke of York 
shovld be proclaimed traitors, unless 
they submitted within a limited time. 

In the latter end of the year 1648, 
Windsor Castle was destined to receive 
the unfortunate monarch, who was con- 
ducted thither a prisoner, by Colonel 
Harrison, his armies being defeated 
and dispersed, his friends ruined, and 
his sacred person insulted. Here the 
royal captive remained, while the rem- 
nant of the House of Commons was 
preparing for that mockery of justice, 
which formed part of the tragedy of 
1648-9. 

The eldest son of James I. Prince 
Henry, who died in his nineteenth year, 
cultivated the study of the arts and 
sciences, and began to collect a gallery 


of pictures, which formed the nucleus _ 


of the magnificent collection that graced 
the palaces of the enlightened King 


Charles. Such noble monuments of - 


human genius were an abomination to 
the Puritans. The pictures and other 
treasures of art were sold by Cromwell 
and his adherents, and banished. the 
country. 

Charles was not only a scholar, but 
possessed a more than ordinary know- 
ledge of the liberal arts ; he was per- 
fectly acquainted with the merits of 
every school of painting, was an excel- 
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lent judge of architecture, and was well 
skilled in the history and value of me- 
dals. The collection of this sovereign 
was the admiration of Europe ; and the 
pictures which formed that part of the 
Royal Gallery called the Mantua Col- 
lection, alone cost the king eighty thou- 
sand pounds. 

One of the firsts acts of Oliver Crom- 
well and his colleagues, after the death 
of the king, was the disposal of the pic- 
tures, statues, tapestry hangings, and 
other splendid ornaments of the royal 
palaces, Among the distinguished pur- 
chasers of this valuable plunder, was 
the Cardinal Mazarin, who had basely 
courted Cromwell during the life of 
King Charles, and who now gave large 
sums for the rich goods and jewels of 
the rifled crown ; and he decorated his 
pees at Paris, with the superb beds, 


angings, and carpets of the royal 


mansions of England. 

The ‘ambassador from Spain, Don 
Alonzo de Cardenas, Christina, Queen 
of Sweden, and the Archduke Leopold, 
purchased several of the best pictures. 

Some splendid and rich tapestry, 
wrought for Charles when Prince of 
Wales, was also purchased by Leopold, 
which found its way again into Eng- 
land, being re-purchased at Brussels for 
the sum of 30007. by Frederic, Prince 
of Wales, the father of his late Ma- 
jesty. 

The Castle, although the occasional 
residence of the Lord Protector, was so 
changed and so dilapidated, that King 
Charles IJ. determined to repair the 
whole ; and to give it additional splen- 
dour, employed the best painters, car- 
vers, and other decorators of the time, 
to enrich the apartments with their 
united skill. These alterations appear 
to have been executed under the direc- 
tion of Sir John Denman, master of the 
works; Sir Christopher Wren, his co- 
adjutor and successor to that office ; 
and Baptist.May, surveyor of the works 
to Charl 

Theu rd at this time was ma- 
terially changed ; the windows were 
made of equal dimensions, and altered 
from the Gothic to a style incompatible 
with the character of the building ; 
hence the whole, with the equestrian 
statue of this monarch in the centre of 
the ward, although grand, from its spa- 
ciousness and apparent regularity, pro- 
duced an incongruous effect. 

The equestrian statue in brass of 
Charles II. was erected at the expense 
of Tobias Rustat, for many years yeo- 
man of the robes to the king, both 
during his exile and after the restora- 
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tion: another bronze statue of his royal 
master, he caused to be placed in the 
middle of the great court in Chelsea 
Hospital: and a bronze statue of his 
unfortunate brother, James II. in the 
Privy Gardens, Whitehall. The statue 
at Windsor, with its subsequent alter- 
ations, cost this grateful servant 1,300U.; 
that at Chelsea, 1,000/. ; and the statue 
of James, 1.0008. 

Nearly the whole of the improve- 
ments that were designed by King 
Charles, were completed under the di- 
rection of Verrio, the painter of the 
ceilings in Windsor Castle. Some of 
the state apartments were hung with 
tapestry, and most were adorned with 
pictures and other. rich furniture. No 
sovereign since the illustrious Edward 
IIf., had expended so much upon the 
Castle; nor had any other prince shewn 
so great an attachment to the spot; 
for here the social monarch spent his 
summer months. 

Since the time of Charles II., Wind- 
sor has regularly formed one of the 
royal residences, where however some 
monarchs lived much more than others. 
His late Majesty principally resided at 
Windsor Castle; and here, full of years 
and rich in the affections of his people, 


he breathed his last on the 29th of Ja- - 


nuary, 1820. 
The chapel of St.George, in Windsor 
Castle, is not only appropriated to the 


service of the Deity, but to the instal- - 


lation of the Knights of the Garter, 
and to the preservation of their names 
andhonours. This is the dome where, 
as Tickell says in his Ode to the Earl 
of Sunderland, ° 

*¢ Edward first enroll’d 
His Red ne Knights and banners 

bold, 

Whose vacant seats by virtue bought, 
Ambitious emperors have sought 


Where Britain’s foremost names are 


found, 

In peace belov’d, in war renown’d, 
Who made the hostile nat moan, 
Or brought a blessing on r own.” 

The Order of the Garter, to use the 
language of our/Ambassador at Lisbon, 
Sir Edward Thornton, in his address to 
the King of Portugal on the 23d ult., 
when inyesting that Sovereign with its 
insignia, ‘‘ was founded by one of the 
ge monarchs that ever reigned in 

gland ;’’ and its annals * include all 


that is most illustrious by merit or birth, 


most elevated by heroic virtues, and 
most astonishing by the great events 
which characterize the present age, or 
which impress their immortal stamp on 
all ages,” : 


The chapel of St. George was erect- 
ed by Edward III., who founded the 
Order of the Garter; it was subse- 
quently enlarged and repaired by seve- 
ral of his successors ; but it is indebted 
for the improved and highly elegant 
state in which it now appears, to the 
taste and munificence of his late Majese- 
ty George III., who expended upwards 
of 20,0002. in its repairs and embellish- 
ments, Thechoir may be regarded as 
a pattern of the most admirable work- 
manship. 

St. George’s Chapel has been the 
burial place of several English sove- 
reigns ; Edward IV., Henry VI., Henry 
VIII., Charles I., their late Majesties, 
and the Princess Charlotte, were all 
interred here. 





ANECDOTES OF THEBASTILLE. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Then shame to manhood, and oppro- 
bious more 

To France than all her losses and de- 
feats, 

Old or of later date, by sea or land, 

Her house of bondage, worse than that 
of old 

Which God aveng’d on Pharaoh—TuHE 
BasTILLe. 

Ye horrid tow’rs, th’abode of broken 
hearts ; 

Ye dungeons and ye cages of despair, 

That monarchs have supplied from age 


to age, 

With music such as suits their sov’reign 
ears, 

The sighs and groans of miserable 


men 3 
There’s not an English heart that 
would not leap 
To hear that ye were fall’n at last. . 
- CowrEr. 


Thus did one of the most moral and 
most amiable of our poets apostro- 
phize the state prison of France four 
years before it was destroyed, and his 
English heart did leap to hear that its 
towers ‘‘ were fall’n at last.” There 
is not a single prison perhaps in exist- 
ence, whose secrets, if revealed, would 
not present scenes of crime and mi- 
sery that would harrow up the soul; 
such was indeed the case with the Bas- 
tille, though its victims were not nume- 
rous—too numerous however for us to 
do more than notice a few of the most 
prominent. 

Marshal de Bassompierre. 

The gallant Francis eee 
Marshal of France, who was once:am- 
bassador to England, passed twelve 

zZ2 





“years of his life inthe Bastille, for hav- 
“ing given offence to Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu. The night before he was com- 
‘mitted he is said to have burnt more 
than six thousand love letters with 
which different ladies had ‘from time to 
time been so kind as to honour him. 
Bassompierre declares that his only 
“crime was, that of not having kept an 
engagement to dinner. ‘The fact was, 
“that Richelieu, on his way to reconcile 
“himself with the Queen Mother, whom 
he had offended, met Bassompierre, who 
“promised to dine with him; but he had 
scarcely left the Cardinal when he met 
the Duc de Longueville, who prevailed 
‘on the Marshal ‘to dime with him, the 
Duc d’Orleans, and ‘M. de Crequi, all 
enemies of the Cardinal, who, regaining 
his influence, sent Bassompierre to the 
Bastille, where he expiated his breach 
‘ofa dinner engagement by confinement 
in that prison from the 25th of Febru- 
ary, 1631, to 19th of Jan. 1643. 


Chevalier de Rohan. 


In 1674, Louis Chevalier de Rohan, 
Grand Veneur of France, having. lost 
his baggage in a skirmish, it was rifled, 
‘and some letters were found which ex- 
cited a suspicion that he was engaged 
‘in a treacherous design to deliver Havre 


_ de Grace to the English. In conse- 


‘quence of this discovery he was seized 
and thrown into the Bastille; but suf- 
ficient proofs not being brought for- 
ward against ‘him, a commission was 
created, which assumed to itself. the 
office of drawing up documents for con- 
victing him of treason. The Sieur de 
la Tuenderie, an agent of de Rohan’s, 


_ on hearing of his principal being arrest- 


ed, fled, ‘but was discovered at Rouen, 
where he was kilted in the attempt.to 
arrest him. 

After this event, the friends of de 
Rohan repaired every night to the 
Bastille, which they circumambulated, 
crying incessantly with the -assist- 
ance of a speaking trumpet ‘“* La 
Tuenderie is dead, and has con- 
fessed nothing.”» The Chevalier how- 
ever never heard them. The death 
of La Tuenderie disappointed the Com- 
missioners, whe, finding they could 
draw nothing from De Rohaa told him 
that the King knew the whole affair, 
and had full proof of his guilt, but that 
‘if he would confess the truth, they-were 
authorized to pardon him. The too 
credulous Chevalier avowed the inci- 
pient tréason, when the perfidious 
‘wretches immediately hurried to the 
- King and procured his condemhation. 
The Chevalier was sentenced to lose 
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his head, and on the 27th Nov. 1674, 
he was conducted on foot to the scaf- 
fold along a gallery erected on a line 
with the window of a fencing school 
belonging to ‘the arsenal, which looks 
on a little square at the end of la Rue 
des Tournelles, where he was executed. 


A Prisoner for thirty-one Years. 


In 1674, the jesuits of the college of 
Clermont, in the Rue St. Jaques, Paris, 
inivited the king, Louis XIV. to witness 
a tragedy performed by their scholars. 
These able courtiers took care to insertin 
the piece several strokes of flattery, with 
which the nronarch was greatly pleased. 
‘When the ‘rector of ‘the ‘college was 
conducting the king home, a nobleman 
in his train applauded the success of the 
tragedy. Louis said, ** Do you wonder 
atit? This is my college.” The je- 
suits did not lose the advantage of such 
a declaration. The very same night 
they got engraved in large golden let- 
ters, on black marble, Collegium Ludo- 
vicit Magni, instead of the former in- 
scription, which was placed beneath the 


‘name of Jesus, and the principal gate of . 


the college, (Collegium Claromonta- 
num Societatis Jesus) and‘in the morn- 
ing the new inscription was put up in 
place of the oldone. A young scholar 
of good family, only thirteen years of 
age, who was witness to the zeal of the 
reverend fathers, wrote the two follow- 
ing verses, which he posted up at night 
on the college gate: 


 Abstulit hinc Jesum, posuitque insig- 
nia Regis. 


Impia gens ; alium noncolit illa Deum.” 


The jesuits discovered the young au- 
thor; he was arrested and thrown into 
the Bastille, and condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment. He was afterwards 
transferred to the citadel of the Isle 
Saint Marguirite, but brought back to 
the Bastille, where he remained until the 
year 1705, The death of some of his 
relati ving him sole heir to the 
family, and its great property, the jesuit 
Requilet, then confessor of the Bastille, 
remonstrated to the order on the neces- 
sity of restoring the prisoner to liberty. 
The golden shower-.which forced the 
tower of Danaé, had the same -effect on 
the castle of the Bastille, andhe was re- 
leased, after having been a prisoner 
thirty-one years. He might then say, 
‘* A welcome deed ; but, sir, it comes 

too late; 
Like reene on the blasted blossoms 


ty) 
‘Your favours fall.” 
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Sieur Vaillant. 

* This worthy ecclesiastic having been 
unfortunate enough to give offence in 
the affair of a Papal Bull, was confined 
in the Bastille from 1728 to 1781. He 
was again thrown into that prison in 
1784, where the rigid treatment he suf- 
fered turned his: brain. Some _ hot- 
headed fanatics had proclaimed him to 
be Elias, and though-while he retained 
his intellects unimpaired, he made ‘no 
pretensions-to that honour; yet; when 
reason fled, he entertained the idea-that 
he was indeed the prophet, and should 
one day be caught up ina whirlwind of 
fire. On the 26th of January, 1739, the 
chimney of his apartment took fire, and 
he welcomed the moment:so long ex- 
pected, of his being translated to hea- 
ven; but the fire was soon extinguish- 
ed, and the poor maniac renounced all 
pretensions to being Elias. On one 
occasion, he entered the chapel prison, 
and suddenly seizing the vestments, 
began mass: he was, however, soon 
seized and conducted to close cunfine- 
ment. He was afterwerds conveyed to 
Vincennes, where he. died. 

On the demolition of the Bastille of 
Paris, there was discovered on the walls 
of one of the dungeons, the. following 
melancholy tribute to the humanity of a 
gaoler of former times.. It would seem 
as if the unfortunate victim, by whose 
hand it was traced, had a perfect antici- 
pation that one day or other, this den of 
horrors would be laid open to the world. 


Carve. 25th March, 1719. 
Charvel hic degens, heec tristia carmina 
fecit, 


: Anno’ 1719. 
Dijon, mon: cher Dijon! etant de tout 
denue, 


Dans secession m’ avez secouru, 


(TRANSLATION.) 
‘ Dijon, my dear Dijon! you gave me 
succour in my great distress. In this 
dismal abode you clothed’ my naked 
body with a shirt which had been often 
refused to my entreaties. Sure you 
have observed the divine precept ; may 
God, an hundred years hence, reward 
you with a crown of glory! And may 
earth for ever preserve the memory of 


. this generous and faithful gaoler! Hap- 


py, a thousand times happy, those who 

depart from the Bastille; but a thou- 

sand times more happy are those to 

whom its threshold is unknown—for 

the purest innocence: will. not protect 

those who have once set their foot here. 
(To be continued.) 


Sar 
THE LAST MOMENTS OF,CELE- 
BRATED MEN. 


(For the Mirror.) 

‘© The ruling passion strong in death.” 

The virtuous Erasmus, when dying, 
exclaimed, .‘* Domine! Domine! fac 
finem! fac finem !”’ Boyle, having pre- 
pared his proof for the printer, pointed 
to where itlay when dying. The last 
words of Lord Chesterfield were, 
** Give Dayroles a chair.” The last 
words of Nelson were, ‘* Tell Colling- 
wood to bring the fleet to an anchor.” 
Charles the First, on the scaffold, said, 
** I fear not death! Death is not terri- 
ble to me.”? Sir Thomas More plea- 
santly said, when mounting the scaffold, 
‘© I pray you see me up safe; and for 
my comifg down, let me shift for my- 
self.” Rousseau-called his wife to the 
bed-side, and told her to throw up 
the window, ‘** That he might see once 
more the magnificent scene of nature.’’ 
Sir Walter Raleigh, when: on the scaf- 
fold, desired to see the-axe ; and,: feel- 
ing the edge of it, said to the sheriff, 
** This is a sharp medicine, but a suse 
remedy for alt evils.” Being asked 
which way he chose to place himself on 
the block, he replie!, ** So the heart 
be right, it is no matter which way 
the head lfes ;*° and giving the signal, 
he received the stroke with the most per- 
fect composure. Such was the end of this 
illustrious man, in the 66th year of his 
age. When Sir Charles. Lucas was 
going to be shot by the soldiers’ of 
Fairfax, the loyal hero, in answer to 
their assertions and assurances ‘that 
they would take care not to miss him, 
nobly replied, ‘“* You have often missed 
me when I have been nearer to'you in 
the field of battle.” When the Gover- 
nor of Cadiz, the Marquis de Solano, 
was murdered by the enraged and mis- 
taken: citizens ; he calmly turned round 
to one of his murderers, who had run‘a 
pike through his back, and said, 
*¢ Coward, to strike there! Come 
round, if you dare—face and destroy 
me!’ Cranmer exclaimed at thestake, 
*¢ This is the hand that wrote it, and 


‘therefore it shall first suffer punish- 


ment.” He accordingly stretched his 
right hand into the flames, where he 
kept it unmoved till it was consumed. 
In a‘short time the fire attacked his 
vital parts, and he died repeating the 
words of the martyr Stephen, ‘*‘Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” Sir Isaac 
Newton read a newspaper on the morn 

ing of the 18th of March, 1726-7, ahd 
conversed for a considerable time with 
Dr. Mead, his physician, having ‘then 
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the perfect use of his faculties, of which 
he was, however, deprived in the course 
of the-following night, and he breathed 
his last on the 20th of the same month, 
being in the 85th year of his age. This 
illustrious philosopher’s illness was 
supposed to be occasioned by a stone 
in the bladder, which at times was at- 
tended with such paroxysms of pain, as 
caused large drops of sweat to roll 
down his face. During these attacks 
he was never heard to utter the least 
complaint. General Lee, who was in 
the American army, exclaimed, a few 
minutes before he expired, ‘‘ Stand by 
me, my brave grenadiers.” After Sir 
‘John Moore was wounded at Corunna, 
the soldiers carried him slowly along 
in a blanket. He made them turn him 
round frequently to view the field of 
battle, and to listen to the firing, and 
was pleased when the sound grew 
fainter. On his arrival at his lodg- 
ings, he was in much pain, and could 
speak but little; but at intervals he 
gaid to Colonel Anderson, who for one- 
and-twenty years had been his friend 
and companion in arms, ‘“ Anderson, 
you know that I always wished to die 
in this way.” He frequently asked, 
** Are the French beaten?” and at 
length, when he was told they were de- 
feated in every point, hesaid, “It is a 
t satisfaction for me to know we 
ave beaten the French: I hope the 
ple of England will feel satisfied—I 
an my country will do me justice.” 
Having mentioned the name of his ve- 
nerable mother, and the names of some 
other friends, for whose welfare he 
seemed anxious to offer his last prayers, 
the power of utterance was lost, and 
he died in a few minutes without a 
struggle. Thus fell, at the age of 47, 
at the conclusion of a critical victory, 
Sir John Moore—a name that must be 
long dear to his country. Pope had 
‘through life been subject to nervous 
complaints, and when the last scene 
was manifestly approaching, Hooke, 
the historian, one of his friends, and a 
convert to Popery, asked him whether 
he would not have a priest to administer 
the last sacrament? Pope replied, that 
though he did not think it essential, it 
was very right, afd the ceremony was 
performed. He died soon after, viz. 


on the 30th of May, 1744, at the age of. 
56, and was iptérred at Twickenham. 
Dr. Priestley died February 6th, 1804, 
in the 7lst year of his age. He ex- 
pired so quietly, that they who sat be- 
side him did not perceive the last mo- 
if aware the 


ment of his existence. 


solemn moment was at hand, and un- 
willing to shock his children, who were 
sitting by his bed-side, by his depar- 
ture, he had taken the precaution of 


putting his hand before his face.. Ra- . 


phael died on the same day of the year 
on which he was born, Good Friday, 
in 1520, at the age of 87, deeply la- 
mented by all who knew his value. 
On his . death-bed he made his will, 
leaving bis favourite pupils, Julio Ro- 
mano and Il Fattore, his heirs, and 
ordering his burial to take place in the 
Pantheon. Sir Philip Sydney, the 
Marcellus of the English nation, was 
killed at the battle of Zutphen, in 1586, 
while he was mounting the third horse, 
having before had two killed under him. 
The famous General Turenne, while 
reconnoitring a fit place to fix a bat- 
tery, on July 27, 1675, was struck by 
a cannon-ball, which killed him on the 
spot, in the 64th year of hisage. Pope, 
in his “‘ Essay on Man,”’ says, 


* See godlike Turenne prostrate ‘in 
the dust ! 

See Sydney bleeds amid the martial 
strife ! 

Was this their virtue, or contempt of 
life?” ~ 


Charles XII. of Sweden was killed at 
the siege of Frederickshall, in the 
month of December, regardless of the 
cold of a Norwegian winter, which not 
unfrequently froze the centinels to 
death on their posts. To animate his 
troops, the Swedish Sovereign ex- 
posed himself to all the rigours of the 
climate, and to the dangers of the siege 
and, covered only with his cloak, usual- 
ly slept in the openair. Anxious to 
fish the siege, he, on the evening of 
the 11th of December, visited, with his 

rincipal engineer, the trenches which 

ad been formed. He was resting 
with his elbows on the parapet, attend- 
ing to the workmen, who were opening 
the ground by star-light.. Almost half 
his body was exposed to the battery of 
the enemy, which was firing grape- 
shot at the very spot on which he 
stood. He had been in that dangerous 
situation some time, with no one near 
him except the chief engineer and an 
aid-de-camp, when he was seen to fall 
upon the parapet, heaving a great sigh. 
He was taken up dead, with his fore- 
head beat in by a cannon-shot, and his 
right hand grasping the hilt of his 
sword—such was the end of this ex- 
traordinary character, of whom Dr. 
Johnson has beautifully said, 
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*¢ His fall was destined to a barren 
strand, 

A petty fortress and a dubious hand ; 
He left a name, at which the world 
_ grew pale, t 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale.’ 

But ‘as he likewise says, ‘‘ It. matters 
not how a man dies, but how he lives,” 
the terrors of death are most in appre- 
hension, and to guard against the fear 
of death is to live well. Shakspeare 


says, 
*¢ Of all the wonders that I yet have 
heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men 
should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come, when it will come.” 
Rousseau observes, ‘‘the great er- 
ror is, allowing too much importance 
to life, as if our being depended on it, 
and we were nothing after death. To 
attach ourselves but slightly to human 
affairs, is the best method of learning 
to die. Life does not consist in 
drawing our breath, butin acting: mak- 
ing use of our organs, Our senses, our 
faculties, and all other parts of us, is 
what givés us the sentiment of an exist- 
ence.” P.T. W. 





THE CAPTIVE. 

A SCENE IN A PRIVATE MADHOUSE, 
From the unpublished Poems of the 
lute M. G. Lewis, Esq. M.P. 

Stay, Gaoler, stay, and hear. my woe! 
She is not mad who kneels to thee, 
For what I’m now, too well I know, 
And what 1 was, and what should 
be 


I'll rave no more in proud despair ; 
My language shall be mild, though 
d ° 


sad: 
But yet I'll firmly, truly swear, 
Iam not mad! I am not mad! 
My tyrant husband forged the tale, 
‘Which chains me in this dismal cell : 
My fate unknown my friends bewail ; 
. Oh! Gaoler, haste that fate to tell ! 
“Oh! haste my father’s heart to cheer : 
His heart at once ’twill grieve and 


: glad 
To know, though kept a captive here, 
Tam not mad! I am not mad! 


He smiles in scorn, and turns the key ! 


He quits the grate! I knelt in vain! © 


His glimmering lamp still, still I see! 
"Tis gone—and all is gloom again ! 
Cold, bitter cold!—No warmth! no 

light !— 
Life, all thy comforts once I had; 
Yet here 1’m chained this freezing night, 
Although not mad! no, no! not mad! 
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*Tis sure some dream! some vision 
vain! 
What I, the child of rank and wealth, 
Am I the wretch who clanks this chain, 
Bereft of freedom, friends and health ? 
Ab! while I dwell on blessing fled, 
bate one more my heart must 
giad, 
How aches my heart! how burns my 
head! 
But ‘tis not mad!—no! ’tisnot mad ! 


Hast thou, my child, forgotere this 
A mother’s face, a mother’s tongue ? 
She’ll ne’er forget your parting kiss, 
Nor round her neck how fast you 
clung: 
Nor how with me you sued to stay, 
Nor how that suit your sire forbade ; 
Nor how—I’il drive such ‘thoughts 


away, 
They’ll make me mad! they'll make 
me mad! 


His rosy lips, how sweet they smil’d ! 
His mild blue eyes, how bright they 
shone ! 
None ever bore a lovelier child ! 
And art thou now for ever gone? 
And must I never see thee more, 
My pretty, pretty, pretty lad? 
I will be free! unbar the door! 
Iam not mad! I am not mad! 


Oh, hark !—what mean those yells and 
cries? 
His chain some furious madman 
breaks ! 
He comes !—I see his glaring eyes ! 
Now, now my, dungeon grate he 
shakes! 
Help, help !—He’s gone !—Oh! fear- 
ful woe, 
Such screams to hear, such sights to 
see! 
My brain, my brain !—I know, I know, 
1 am not mad—but soon shall be! 


Yes, soon!—For lo you!—while I 


speak— 
Mark how yon Demon's eye-balls 
glare! 
He sees me—now with dreadful shriek, 
He whirls a serpent high in air. 
Horror !—the reptile strikes his tooth 
Deep in my heart, so crush’d and 
sad !— 
Ay, laugh, ye fiends !—I feel the truth ! 
Your “er is done !—I'm mad! I’m 
mad ! 





A PUNNING SONG, 
Young Ben he was a nice young man, 
A carpenter by trade ; 
And he fell in love with Sally Brown, - 
That was a lady’s maid. 
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But as they took a walk one day, 
They met a press-gang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint away, 
Whilst Ben he was brought to. 


The boatswain swore with wicked 
words, 
Enough to shock a saint, 
That though she did seem in a fit, 
*T was nothing but a feint. 


Come girl, said he, hold up your head, 
He'll be as good as me: 

For when your swain is in our boat, 
A boatswain he will be. 


And is he gone, and is he gone? 
She cried, and wept outright ; 

Then I will to the water side, 
And see him out of sight. 


Alas! they’ve taken my beau, Ben, 
To sail with old Benbow ; 

And her woe began to run afresh, 
As if she had said gee wo. 


Says he they’ve only taken him 
To the tender ship you see ; 

The tender, cried poor Sally Brown, 
What a hardship that must be. 


Now Ben had sail’d to many a place “. 
That’s underneath the world ; 

But in two years the ship came home, 
And all the sails were furl’d. 


But when he called on Sally Brown, 
To see how she went on, 

He found she'd got another Ben, 
Whose christian name was John. 


O! Sally Brown, O! Sally Brown, 
How could you serve me so? 

I’ve met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a blow. 


The reading on his ’bacco box, 
He heaved a heavy sigh ; 

And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 


And then he tried to sing All’s Well, 
But could not, tho’ he tried ; 

His head was turned, and so he chew’d 
His pigtail till he died. 

His death, which happened in his birth, 
At forty: odd befel : 

They went and told it the sexton, 

. And the sexton toll’d the bell. 





- EPIGRAM. 

When Trot in coach his foot first set, 
‘He blush’d, and back a step reclin’d, 

For Trot himself could not forget ~ 
How many years he rode behind, 





ON A MISER. 


A rich man's purse, a poor man’s soul 
is thine, 
— thy body that thy heirs may 
ine. 


PETER PINDARICS ; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED, 


THREE FEET BETTER THAN 
TWO. - 


An Trishman once, as the story fs told, 
Whose wife was reputed a terrible 


scold, ° 
Was requested by her, as he walk’d 
; out that day, 
To purchase a skillet,‘ if seen in his 
; way; 
A ee to the wise is sufficient for 


them, 
And Pat dreaded nothing so much as to 
stem 


The strength of the current which 


flow’d from her tongue— 
Far worse than the poets of Xaatippe 


sung. 

He very well knew that her mandate 

! was law, 

So determined to purchase the first one 
he saw. 

Not a shop in the town but was carefully 
sought, 

At length with much trouble the skillet 
was bought. 

Now haply poor Pat that same day had 
agreed 

To meet a companion to tipple at 
mead— 

But if. he took time to oblige his sweet 


_, Mate, 

He could not meet his friend before 
"twas too late ; 

Then swore that he never was in such 
a hobble, 

For he loved a fine frolic, but dreaded 
a squabble. 

Thus while he bewail’d his deplorable 


ot, 

It happen’d by chance that he turn’d up 
the pot, 

And was almost bewilder’d with plea- 
sure to see 

That-he had but two feet, the skillet 
had three: 

He jump’d up for joy, nor could he con- 
trou 


r 

His feelings, but cried out, “ Ah, faith, 
by my soul, 

‘** How swately I’m out of this luckless 
disaster, 

‘* You’ve more feet than [, and should 
surely walk faster ; 

‘* Go quick home to Honey, let her see 

ou’ve come ; 

‘*By time dinner’s ready, I’ll certain 
be home.” 

So he put down his skillet, in hopes it 
would go, 

Whether it did not or did, I suppose 
you all 4 

Ameriean Paper. 
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Bristol High=-Cross. 





This cross, which forms a prominent 
ofnament in the ancient, populous, and 
wealthy city of Bristol, was erected in 
1873, near the centre of the four prin- 
cipal streets. It was afterwards adorn- 
ed with the statues of four kings who 
had been great benefactors to the city, 
namely, John, Henry IJ., Edward III., 
and Edward IV. These statues faced 
the four streets. Inthe year 1633 the 
cross was taken down and rebuilt on a 
larger scale, as well as much higher. 


Four other statues were then added, 
representing King Henry VI., Queen 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charlies I. 
It was at the same time surrounded 
with a fence of iron pallisades. 

Bristol High Cross stood in the same 
place until August 1733, when, in order 
to render the passage through the 
streets more commodious, it was taken 
down and removed to College Green, 
where it now stands, surrounded by 
more modern erections. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zouruals. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE COLLIE- 
RIES 


Many of my readers -must recollect 
crossing, in the route from London to 
Holyhead, a miserable tract of coun- 
+= arm mamme a few miles ond 

ingham and continuing to Wolver- 
hampton. If the volumes of sulphu- 
reous vapour which I shall not compli- 
ment with the name of smoke, permit- 
ted them at intervals to ‘‘ view the 
dismal situation waste and wild,” they 
would observe the surface of the desert 


around them scarred and broken, as if 
it had just reposed fromthe heavings of 
an earthquake. Now and then they 
would shudder as they the 
mouth of a deserted mine left without 
any guard but the wariness of the pas- 
senger. Sometimes they would see a 
feeble and lambent flame, (called by 
the miners the wild fire) issue from 
be = in the parched earth. It is self- 
kindled by a process familiar to the 
chemist, and feeds on gas evolved by 
the refuse of the coal, that has been 
left in immense caverns hollowed by 
the labours of age, over which the 
carriage of the unconscious traveller 
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rolls for many miles. They would be 
struck also with the sight of houses 
from which the treacherous foundations 
have gradually shrunk, leaving them in 
such a state of obliquity with the ho- 
rizon, as if they stood only to evince 
the contempt of themselves and their 
inhabitants for the laws of gravitation. 

If the traveller, in addition to these 
attacks on his organs of smell and of 
vision, hasnerve to inspect more closely 
the tremendous operatiuns which are 
going on around him as far as the eye 
can reach, he must learn to endure the 
grating of harsh wheels, the rearing 
of the enormous bellows which, set:in 
motion by the power of steam, urge 
the fires of the smelting furnace till 
they glow with almost the white bril- 
liance of the noon-day sun. He must 
learn to care little for the sparks which 
fly from the half-molten iron, under the 


action of the forge. in torrents of burn- « 


ing rain, while the earth literally trem- 
bles beneath the strokes of a mightier 
hammer than Thor himself ever wield- 
ed against the giants. 

But my present business is with the 
human part of the spectacle.’ The 
miners, or, as they call themselves, 
the colliers, are a curious race of men, 
and the study of their natural history 
would be replete with information and 
entertainment. Nothing can well be 
more uncouth than their appearance. 
Their figures are tall and robust in no 
ordinary degree, but their faces, when, 
by any accident, the coating of black 
dirt in which they are cased is partially 
rubbed off, stow ghastly pale, and even 
at an early age they are ploughed in 
the deepest furrows. Their working 
dress consists of a tunic, or short frock, 
and trowsers of coarse flannel. Their 
holiday clothes are generally. of cotton 
velvet, or velyeteen, as I believe the 
drapers call it, decorated with a profu- 
sion of shining metal buttons; but they 
seem principally to pique themselves 
on their garters, which are made of 
worsted, and very gay in colour; these 
they tie on, so that a great part, as if 
by accident, appears below the knee. 
Their labour is intense. They stand, 
sit, or crouch for hours, often in the 
most irksome posture, uidermining 
rocks of coal with a pickaxe. Not un- 
frequently they are crushed beneath 
the weight of the superincumbent 
mass, or suffocated by a deleterious 
exhalation, which they call by the ex- 
pressive name of the choke damp*, 
and sometimes they are scorched by 





* Often I believe carbonic acid gas, 


the explosion of the hydrogen which is 
generated in the depths of the mine— 
a disaster from which the beautiful in- 
vention of Sir Humphrey Davy, the 
safety-lamp, does not always preserve 
them. This evil is not however attri- 
butable to any imperfection in the in- 
Strument, but to the astonishing reck- 
lessness of the men, who are with 
difficulty prevailed upon to observe the 

lainest and most simple directions even 
in matters of life and death. 

The high cheek bones and the dialect 
of these people seem to argue them of 
northern descent. Perhaps in some re- 
mote age they may have swarmed from 
the, Northumbrian hive to seize on the 
riches of the less adventurous or intel- 
ligent Southrons, Be that as it may, 
they have clearly no similarity either 
in speech or feature with the peasantry 
of the neighbouring districts. They 
have also manners and customs pecu- 
liar to themselves. One in particular 
is the non-observance, or at least the 
very irregular observance, of the com- 
mon rule for the transmission of the 
surname, What rule they follow I 
cannot say, but it often happens that a 
son. has a surname very different from 
that of his father: sometimes a man 


_will have two sets of names, as John 


Smith, and Thomas Jones, and that 
without. any intention of concealment 
—but, except on high occasions, as a 
marriage or a christening, they rarely 
use any appellative except the cogno- 
men or nick-name. The Latin word is 
the best, because the English implies 
something inconsistent with the staid 
and regular usage of the epithet by all 
persons connected with the subject of 
it, his wife, his children, and himself 
included. 

__ I knew an apothecary in the collie- 
ries, who, as a matter of decorum, 
always entered the real names of his 
patients in his books ; that is, when he 
could ascertain them. But they stood 
there only for ornament: for use he 
found it necessary to append the sow. 
briquet, which he did with true medi 
cal formality, as for instance, ‘‘ Tho- 
mas Williams, vulgo dict. Old Puff.’ 
Serious inconvenience not unfrequently 
arises on occasions where it is neces- 
sary to ascertain the true name and 
reduce it to writing, not only from the 
utter ignorance displayed by the owner 
of all the mysteries of spelling, but 
from his. incapacity to pronounce the 
word, so as to give the slightest idea of 


what its orthography ought to be. 
Clergymen have been known to send 
home a wedding party in despair, after 
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a vain essay to gain from the vocal or- 
gans of the bride or bridegroom, or 
their friends, a sound by way of name 


which any known alphabet had the’ 


ower. of committing to paper. The 
fabit of using the cognomen is so com- 
mon, that the miners apply the custom 
to strangers with an unconsciousness of 
offence quite classic. If a traveller 
should be hailed by the epithet 
** nosey,” he should recollect that Ovid 
endured the same treatment in the 
court of Augustus without dreaming of 
an affront, and he may even flatter him- 
self that he bears some outward re- 
semblance to the great poet. 

Indeed, in all communications with 
persons of higher rank, the miners pre- 
serve'a bold simplicity of manners far 
different, at least in my mind, from in- 
solence. I recollect passing through 
the little town of Bilston at the time of 
the first abdication of Buonaparte, and 
being accosted by one of a group of 
colliers, who, with black faces and 
folded arms, were discussing the events 
of the day, with an interrogation, 
which, imitated in print, might stand 
thus, ** Oy say, what dost thee think 
o’ the paice, beoots?” which being 
rendered into our language is, ‘‘ Isay, 
what dost thou think of the peace, 
boots?” My boots were, I suppose, 
that part of my dress by which I was 
most conspicuously distinguished from 
the natives. This I understood as a 
friendly invitation to a conference on 
the state of affairs, and my feelings 
were no more hurt by the designation 
bestowed on me, than those of Her- 
cules ever were by the epithet Cla- 


viger. 

‘But I had made this race of people 
in some sort my study. I remember 
once mounting rather hastily the out- 
Side of a stage coach which was pas- 
sing through the coal district, and set- 
ting myself down in the first place that 
offered itself, without taking time to 
reconnoitre. When I had opportunity 
for inspection, I found at my right an 
old man with a rope coiled round him 
like a belt, by which: my practised eye 
at once recognised him fora canal boat- 
man, carrying home his towing-line. 
On my left was a personage whose 
dress was ‘not a little equivocal, con- 
sisting of a man’s hat and coat, with 
something like petticoats below. The 
mysterious effect of this epicene cos- 
tume was heightened by the wearer’s 
complexion, which reminded the spec- 
tator of dirty wash-leather. A short 
pipe adorned the mouth, with which it 
seemed well acquainted ; and the tout 


ensemble sat in deep silence. These 
diagnostics, and especially the last, 
might have imposed on a novice the be- 
Nef thatthe subjéct of my observation 
was of the worthiest gender, as the 
grammarians uncivilly term the mascu- 
line: but I knew my compugnon de 
voyage at a glance for one of the softer 
sex, and treated her with becoming at- 
tention. To all my politeness she re- 
turned little more than a nod and a 
whiff. At length my fellow passengers 
began to converse, or rather, I sup- 

ose, to resume a conversation which I 

ad interrupted. The lady I found 
was of the same profession as the gen- 
tleman on the other side—a conductor 
of boats. They appeared not to have 
had much, if any, previous acquaint- 
ance, but seemed drawn together by 
community of sentiment and pursuit. 
They were soon engaged in an occupa- 
tion interesting alike to ull ranks of so- 
ciety; namely, an inquiry into the cha- 
racters of their common friends. As 
their conversation illustrates in some 
degree the manners of this People, I 
will give a short specimen of it in the 
original; together with a glossary, for 
the benefit of the mere English reader. 

Lady. Dun yo know Soiden-mouth* 
Tummy? 

Gentleman. Ees: an’ a ’neation good 
feller he is tew. 

Lady. A desput quoiett mon! But 
he loves a sup o’ drink. Dun yo know 
his woif? 

Gentleman. Know her! Ay. Her’s 
the very devil when her sperit’s up. 

y. Her is. Her uses that mon 
sheamful—her rags ¢ him every neet § of 
her loif. 

Gentleman. Her does. Oive known 
her come into the public |}, and call 
him all the neames her could lay her 
tongue tew afore all the company. Her 
oughts to stay till her's got him i’the 
boat, and then her mit say what her’d 
a moind. Bat her taks aiter her feyther. 

Lady. Hew was her feyther? 

Gentleman. Whoy, singing Jemmy. 

Lady. Oi don’t think as how Oi ever 
know'd singing Jemmy. Was he ode 
Soaker’s brother? ‘ 

Gentleman. Ees, he was. ‘He lived 
a top o’ Hell Bonk@. He was the 
wickedest, swearinst mon ** as ever I 





* With the mouth aside. 
+ Desperately quiet. 
$ Scolds outrageously. 
§ Night. || Public-house. 
4 On Hell Bank. 
** Most given to swearing. 
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know’d. I should think as how he was 
the wickedest mon i’ the wold, and say 
he had the rheumatiz so bad ? 


Many anecdotes might be collected 
to shew the great difficulty of discover- 
ing a person in the Collieries without 
being in possession of his nickname.— 
The following I received from a respect- 
able attorney. During his clerkship he 
‘was sent to serve some legal process on 
a man whose name and address were 
given to him with legal accuracy.. He 
traversed the village to which he had 
been directed feom end ‘to end without 
success 3 and after spending many hours 
in the search, was about to abandon it 
in despair, when a young woman, who 
had witnessed his labours, kindly un- 
dertook to make inquiries for him, and 
began to hail her friends for that pur- 


ose. 
: Oi say, Bullyed, does thee know a 
man neamed Adam Green ? 

The Bull-head was: shaken in sign of 
ignorance. 

Loy-a-bed, dost thee ? 

Lie-a-bed’s opportunities of making 
acquaintance had been rather limited, 
and she could not resolve the difficulty. 

Stumpy (a man with a wooden leg), 
Cowskin, Spindleshanks, Cock-eye, Pig- 
tail, and Yellow-belly, were severally in- 
voked, but in vain, and the querist fell 
into a brown study, in which she re- 
mained for sometime. At length, how- 
ever, her eyes suddenly brightened, and 
slapping ove of her companions on the 
shoulder, she exclaimed, triumphantly, 
** Dash my wig! whoy he means moy 
feyther!” and then turning to the 
gentleman, she added, ** Yo should’n 
ax’d * for Ode Blackbird !’” 


Now and then, but not very frequent- 
ly, groups of these children of nature 
may be seen wandering about the streets 
of Birmingham, with much the same 
sensations as the Indians experience at 
New York or Philadelphia. It was at 
Birmingham that the Roscio-mania, as 
Lord Byron calls it, first broke out, and 


in a few weeks indistinct rumours of . 


Young Betty's fame, caught some ears 
even in the coal-mines. One man, more 
curious or more idle than his fellows, 

to leave his work, and see 
the prodigy with his own eyes; and 
having so resolved, he proceeded, . al- 
though in the middle of the week, to put 
on a clean shirt and a clean face, and 
would even have anticipated the Satur- 
day’s shaving, but he was preserved 


from such extravagance by the motive 
which prevented Mrs. Gilpin from al- 
lowing the chaise to draw up to her door 
on the eventful morning of the journey, 


——lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 


Bat notwithstanding this moderation, 
he did not pass unobserved. The un- 
wonted hue of the shirt and face were 
portents to be disregarded: and he had 
no. sooner taken the road to Birming- 
ham, than he was met by an astonished 
brother, whose amazement, when at 
last it found vent in words, produced 
the following dialogue: ‘ Oi say, 
sirree, where be’st thee gwain *?”— 
*QOi’m agwain to Brummajum.”-— 
‘* What be’st agwain there for ?”— 
**Oi'm agwain to see the Young Rocus.”” 
‘* What ?”—“ Qi tell thee Oi’m agwain 
to see the Young Rocus,”—* Is it 
aloive ?”’ 


IT ought to thank my readers (if one 
by one they have not all dropped off 
before this time) for indulging me so 
long in my garrulity. But I had a rea- 
son for it. I wished to preserve some 
sketch, while the original is yet in ex- 
istence, of a race which refinement, that 
fell destroyer of character, has hitherto 
spared. Soon will these he tales of 
other times! The primitive simplicity 
even of the Collieries is threatened.— 
Already have the eyes of Bell and Lan- 
caster. searched out even this spot of 
innocent seclusion; and the voice of 
education will ere long be heard above 
the wild untutored sounds which have 
so long charmed the ears ath traveller. 

Knight's Quarterly Magazine. 


THE HISTRIONIC CONCLAVE, 
oR, 
London Theatres and London Actors. 
IMMORTALIZED IN RHYME. 
Sir Lonvil bore his blushing honours 


well, 
Without the smallest pride of osten- 
tation, ; 
So that he never for a moment fell 
Jn popular regard and estimation ; 
Still was he courteous, kind, and affable, 
Behaving as become his rank and 
station— 
His manners never alter’d for the worse, 
His heart was not less open—nor his 
purse. 





* You should have asked. 


* Going. 
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At every public place he still was seen 
The ame, of true knights, the love 
adi 
Distinguish’d by his grave and thought- 
ful mien, 
His proud "shitiiinaiting figure, like 
acready’s, 
His head of Kemble, and his eye of 


Kean, 
His air and gait like Young’s, who 
I'm afraid is 
A gentlemanly actor, and I’m sure once, 
Io Hamlet, qaite exhausted my endu- 
- France. 


I know this is flat heresy—I know 
Tis scandalum magaatum—libel— 
treason— 
Against that king of fashionable woe, 
That sweet-voiced Roscius of the win- 
ter season : 
‘Who makes all eyes and boxes over- 


flow. 
Traduces Richard without rhyme or 
reason, 
Tortures Iago, and for Dancan’s death 
Inflicts such signal justice on Macbeth. 
Well; treason be it—but oh! gentle 
Young, 
Read the commandments, and proceed 
no further, 
(If thou wouldst ever be by poet sung, ) 
In this most foul, strange, and unna- 
tural murther ; 
With that fine person and that silver 
tongue, 
Methinks you’d make an admirable 
Werther ; 
But, trust me, Shakspeare never meant 
Othello 
For actors of your metal—Kean’s the 
fellow. 


Dear Sara! the next tince you come to 


town, 
gq (Where, please the stars, Ill do my 
best to meet you,) 
‘tien me to request you won't go down 
To ott (if you do, I vow I'll 
t 
Without coutiraning the well-earn’d re- 


noun 
Of Mr. Kean’s Othello ;—I entreat 
you 
Conjure you, as you hope in love to 


thrive, 
Whene’ ~~ he acts that part, te-dine at 


Then you'll have time for coffee, if you 
please ; 
And a Rigs won't exceed the second 
You ang Ne fairly seated at your ease 


Tn the stage-box, before the curtain's 
Up; 


Then—but I won't forestall such joys 

as these— 
When the play’s over, we'll go ome 

and sup 3 

And when you've dried your tears and 
spent your pretty sighs, 

We’ll tarn to Shakspeare, and begin to 
criticise. 


And yet methinks we won't;—oh! tis 
the devil— 
This critical acuteness, which first 
sears 
Our fresh emotions, and with hints un- 
civil, 
Reminds us of the lapse of youthful 


years, 
Alas! no more our hearts must hope to 
revel 
In all the deep deliciousness of tears, 
No nag perentiany shall we dream and 
ee! 
As when we first were charm’d by lost 
“O'Neill. 
The head’s a most | impertinent intrader, 
When once we’re turn’d of twenty, 
on the heart ; 
For oe what can possibly be 


ruder 
Than not allowing gentle tears to 
“start 
Because Ophelia’s acting’s far from 
. good, or 
Because Laertes does not know his 
part; 
Ten years ago what matter’d it to us, 


If Kean played Cloton—Liston, Post- 
humus? 


We came to be delighted, and we were, 
Without the trouble of inquiring why ; 
The gallery sounds, the stage-lamps’ 
dawning glare, 
The near orchestra's opening sym- 
phony— 
Each — seem'd enchanted that was 
there ; 
The prompter’s bell was Heaven’s 
own melody, 
And, when the cartain rose, before our 


eyes 
Shone the reveal’d abodes of Paradise. 
O! Astley’s amphitheatre! (alas! 


‘Now Astley’s amphitheatre no more!) 
O! Sadler’s Wells, how all your Blories 


pass 
i me bright and strange realities of 


Who shall sive back your splendour as 
it was? 


Who shall =, heart’s implicit faith 


restore 
Which made you what you were, when 
T was six, 
And wholly unconeern’d in politics ? 
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O! Harlequin, .and Columbine, and 
Clown, 
And Pantaloon, and Lover, who to 


me 
Had each a bright existence of your 
own, 
Mysterious, yet undoubted—must ye 
be 


Henceforth mere mortals-—dwellers 

about town— 
Grimaldi, and Bologea, and Miss 

Tree? 

Is it but painted canvass—that fine 
scene 

Are all your transformations mere ma- 
chinery ? 


O! Covent Garden! and O! Drury- 

lane! 
Ye graver glories of a riper age! 

How are ye faded !'—oh! how few re- 
main 

Of the once streng enchantments of the 
stage ! 

The oo ices now begin to give me 


And Fiwhat’s far worse) the young 
ones cease to engage; 
The new performers—if you fail to bet- 
ter ’em, 
I fear I shall become a fautor veterum. 


Where’s Mrs. Jordan? where’ s the 
greater Kemble? 
Where’s Emery’s hard, impenetrable 
brow? 
Where’s Bannister, whose voice once 
made me tremble? 
Where’s little Simmons ? where’s s 
stout Tokely now ? 
Where’s Irish Johustone? where, (I 
can’t dissemble 
My grief,) oh! where, divine O'Neill, 
art thou? 
Heavens! is ‘it possible so bright -a 
creature 
Should ‘sink from Juliet down to Mrs. 
Becher! 
I own, at soft fifteen, my foolish heart 
Was tangled in thy spells, and many 


a day, ‘ , 
Like a true boy, I play’d the lover’s 


part, : 
And fairly sigh’d six summer weeks 
away$ 
Wrote sundry sonnets about ‘ Cupid's 


dart,’ 
And rhymed and raved till I'd no 
more to say ; 
And then—and then thy form no longer 
hover’d 
Before my memory’s gaze—so I re- 
cover'd. 


not, 
‘In these profane digressions, before. 


You're now a wedded dame of thirty 
years 
And upwards, if T calculate aright, 
Full of maternal feelings, hopes, and 
fears, 
And kisses, and true conjugal delight ; 
But don’t you sometimes think upon the 
tears 
You drew in Juliet on your maiden 
night? 
And don’t you sometimes sigh for all 
the praise 
You won so nobly in your maiden days? 


Sic transit gloria mundi !—Yet ate 
Foote 
May still console us with her face ;— 
we've Munden 
And Dowton still, and Elliston to boot, 
And Knight, whose name’s so mer- 
cilessly punn’d on; 
We've Farren, whose great skill I won't 


dispute, 
And Liston still adorns the boards of 

London ; 

We've Fawcett, Harley, Mathews, 
Blanchard, Terry, 

Enough to make the gravest audience 
merry. 

Charles Kemble’s in full bloom at forty- 


five, : 
And Kean’s still young, (though 
Young will ne’er be bass 
And Mrs. Davison is yet alive, 
Though scarce so killing as at sweet 
seventeen ; 
And long may thunder-tongued Mac- 
ready thrive, 
The second bulwark of the tragic 
scene ; 
And may Miss Kelly finally turn out 
A second Mrs. Siddons—which I doubt. 


And thus have I immortalized in rhyme 
Our histrionic conclave, leaving out 
Some names I’d fain speak well of, if 

I'd time— 
Miss Chester—Madame Vestris—and 
the rout 
Of singers, who, of course, are all sub- 
lime. 
But now, kind reader, we must veer 


about, 
. And think of poor Sir Lonvil, who should 


bid. 





Miscellantes. 


MARROW-BONESannCLEAVERS. 

It can be no news to our readers in 
town to remind them of a custom com- 
mon at marriages—that of a parcel of 
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men or boys welcoming the new mar- 
ried couple with the inharmonious clan- 
gour of marrow-bones and cleavers ; 
but we, ourselves, were not aware that 
these rude minstrels were so organized 
a body'as they appear.to be. At a 
marriage of a young couple a short 
time ago at St. Pancras, the bride 
and: bridegroom were followed home 
by the men of marrow-bones and 
cleavers, who sent in a printed card, of 
which the following is a copy: 
“ His Majesty's Royal Peal of Mar- 
row- Bones and Cleavers of theCoun- 
ty of Middlesex, instituted 1714. 


‘* Honored Sir,—With permission, _ 


we, the Marrow-Bones and Cleavers, 
pay our usual and customary respects, in 
wishing. sir, you and your amiable lady 
joy of your happy marriage ; hoping, 
sir, to receive a token of your good- 
ness—it being customary on these hap- 
py occasions. 

‘¢ Sir,—We being in waiting your 
goodness, and are all ready to perform, 
if required.—Book and medal in pre- 
sence to show.” 

It was intimated, through the ser- 
vant, by the man who left this card, 
that unless their customary fee was 
sent out, they should begin, and conti- 
nue their rough music before the house, 
as would also the drummers, with 
whom they were connected, he said, 
and who were in attendance near at 
hand. The young couple, to whom 
this card and message were delivered, 
not wishing to be the cause of a dis- 
turbance in the street, sent out several 
shillings to these vagabonds ; who, al- 
most daily, and often at several places 
in the same day, make similar exac- 
tions on newly-married persons, 





LINES 
On the Dowager Duchess of Rutland, 
(then Marchioness of Granby), 
said to be by the Right Hon. Charles 
James Fox. . 


Ye meteors, who with mad career 
Have rov’d thro’ fashion’s atmosphere ; 
And thou, young, fair, fantastic Devon, 
Wild as the comet in mid-heaven,— 
Hide your diminish’d heads! nor stay 
T’ usurp the shining realms of day: 
For see, th’ unsully’d morning light, 
With beams more constant and more 
bright, 
Her splendid course begins to run, 
And all creation hails the sun. 
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Aseful Domestic Hints. 


To cure Coras.—Apply a poultice 
at bed-time sufficiently damp to pre- 
serve @ moisture all night, in the morn- 
ing it may be removed, safe and cer- 
tain. 





The Bark of the Willow-tree, burnt 
to ashes, and mixed with strong vine- 
gar, forms a lixivium, which effectually 
eradicates, by repeated applications, 
uarts, corns, and all cutaneous ex- 
crescences. 





Excellent Dinner Pills.—The fol- 
lowing composition is strongly recom- 
mended, as superior to any other pre- 

aration for Dinner Pills. Extract of 

hubarb Root one drachm; extract of 
fumitory (fumania officinalis of Lin- 
neus) half a drachm; dried subcarbo- 
nate of soda, and fresh powdered Ja- 
maica Ginger, of each half a drachm. 
Make into 30 pills, one, two, or three, 
as may be necessary, to be taken about 
an hour and a half before dinner, with 
a wine glass of water. 





Warts.—[ Another way to get rid of 
them.]—Take an apple, cut it, and rub 
it for a few minutes over the warts; 
the juice of the apple will loosen the 
a which will, in a few days, drop 
off, ’ 





A Fire-proof and Water-proof Ce- 
ment.—To half a pint of milk put an 
equal quantity of vinegar, in order to 
curdle it; then separate the curd from 
the whey, and mix the whey with the 
whites of four or five eggs, beating the 
whole well together. When it is well 
mixed, add a little quick lime, through 
a sieve, until it has acquired the con- 
sistence of a thick paste. With this 
cement broken vessels, and eracks of 
all kinds, may be mended. It dries 
quickly, and resists the action of fire 
and water. 





The Gatherer, 


“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.” —Wotton. 


EPITAPH 
Proposed. by George Colman, . the 
Younger,. for :the Tomb of Sir 

Nathaniel. Wrazall. 





Misplacing, mistating, 


Misquoting, misdating, 
Men, manners, things and facts all, 
Here lies Sir Nathan Wraxall. 
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A Butxr.—One of the congregation at 
Chelsea Old Church, lately complained 
that he could not hear the curate, al- 
though the building was small, and the 
people few in number. ‘* Have a lit- 
tle patience, my jewel,”” said a frank 
Hibernian, “ have a little patience till 
the great big church is finished that 
will hold ten times as many, and then 
we shall all hear the parson sure 
enough.—MeENTor. ae 


—— 


ON PROCRASTINATION. 


Thou hast sinned to-day, defer not © 


thy repentance till to-morrow. He who 
has promised pardon to thy repentance, 
- hath not promised life till thou repent. 





THE PICTURE OF SLANDER. 


hath stung, 
. Whose teeth are sharp arrows, a razor 
hertongue?, . - 
The poison of asps, her vivid lips loads, 


of toa ; 
Her — is an. open: sepulchre; her - 
» Sit: hatching of vipers ‘and cockatrice ; 


eggs; ; 
. Her-sting: is a scorpion’s: like hyena, 
; she'll cry ; . 


With the ears ofan adder, a basilisk’s “his article, for there are two Dromios. 


eye; ; 
The oh of a monkey, the hug of a 
r, 

The head of a parrot, the chat of a 
hare ; 

The wing of a magpie, the snout of a 
hog! 

The feet of a mole, and the tail of a 


dog ; 
Her claw is a tiger’s, her forehead is 


brass, 
With the hiss of a goose, and the bray . 


of an ass. 


-  [O THE FLEAS IN SEVEN DIALS. 
Hence ye disturbers of my sleep, 
No more my weary body bite ; 
Begone, you rogues, your distance keep, 
And let me snore away the night. 
‘ Will you suck the crimson flood, 
You hopping, jumping, ugly crew ? 
Will nothing please you but my blood, 
And let that flow with torment too? 
Then take your fill, you thirsty e)ves, 
Tis with my life tho’ to my sorrow ; 


Drink, scoundrels, drink, and burst your- 
selves, 
That I may have some sleep to-mor- 
row. 
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A lady walking with her husband on 
the beach, inquired of him the difference 
bet ween exportation and transportation. 
** Why, my dear,” replied he, ‘* if you 
were on board yonder vessel, you would 
be exported, and I, should be trans- 
ported.”” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The favours. of Edgar, Mentor, P. 





T. W.,:Allsharps, R. Roffe, Mus, J. J., 
_A.F., H. N.,.some half dozen ‘ Con- 
~ stant Readers,” Anne Jane M., Ration 
‘de Beuf, R. T., F. R—y, W. E., and 


a Correspondent from Northwich, with 


‘the Happy Man, are intended for early 


insertion. 
_Mr. Skinner and Publicus are not 
forgotten, and shall have anearly place, 


What mortal but slander, that serpent | *% Shall Anthony Bobus. 


“Some weeks will elapse before the en- 
_ gravings. illustrative of their contribu- 


++ and Paulinus have our best thanks. 


tions are executed, when they shall 


‘The rattle of snakes, with the spittle ."#¥e ® place. 


‘We agree with Dymond; but must 
leave the reform of Smithfield Market 
to Mr. Martin. ~ ha 

The parental effusion to an Ipfant 
Daughter, is pretty ‘and affectionate ; 


“but we dare not open wider the flood- 
" gate to articles purely personal. 


iil X. P.' mention the subject of 


We are sorry that we cannot meet 
the views of K. K. K., J. M., Jere- 


‘miah Homespun, and’A, E.R. 


« We know not what to say to Zoo- 
philos, and ‘should wish his anecdotes 
authenticated with his name. 

Mr. Hudson’s letter has been re- 
ceived, and we shall be happy to hear 
again from him on the subject to which 
he ape no wt Sade’ 

e donotv early see the object 
of C.J. R. ni . d 

The ** humble petition of G. D.” is 
under consideration. 

Tgnoto shall not long remain unknown 
to our readers. 

We thank L. D. and *** for their 


_ hints, which we shall not lose sight of. 


Letters from Prihtaso, Septima, T. 
A. V. P., Peter Presumption, have 
been received: as well as several 
others, which we shall acknewledge in 
our next, 
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